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“ Wearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning  lightly  as  a  flower 


A  Gentleman  and  a  Scholar 

□  □  o 

O  TEACH  seventeen  languages  is  a  rather  large  order. 
But  that  is  what  young  nineteen  year  old  Charles  T. 
Paul  offered  to  do,  along  with  a  few  colleagues, 
when  he  opened  a  language  school  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  If  any  one  applied  for  instruction  in  a  language 
with  which  none  of  the  four  modest  teachers  was  familiar,  the 
applicant  would  be  told  that  the  class  would  begin  the  next 
month.  The  young  linguist  would  then  set  himself  to  getting 
several  jumps  ahead  of  his  prospective  student.  He  carried 
out  this  process  throughout  life.  At  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
a  little  while  before  his  death  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
November  25,  1940,  a  student  appeared  at  the  Hartford  School 
of  Missions  who  wanted  to  learn  Japanese.  With  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  he  had  started  to  learn  Russian  at  twenty, 
Paul  began  the  study  of  Japanese.  In  a  few  months  he  was 
reveling  in  Japanese  literature. 

So  great  were  Paul's  contributions  to  other  departments 
of  life  that  many  who  listened  to  him  on  the  platform,  who 
read  from  his  fascinating  pen,  who  sat  in  his  classroom,  who 
in  personal  contact  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  his  mind 
range  over  the  world  of  literature  and  of  experience,  never 
knew  that  here  was  one  of  the  greatest  linguists  of  our 
generation.  For  his  was  one  of  those  remarkable  minds  that 
refused  to  surrender  to  the  modern  fetich  of  becoming  an 
"expert."  He  was  equally  at  home  in  discussing  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Tibet,  literary  questions  involved  in  Shelley's  poetry, 
the  significance  of  an  old  Chinese  print,  the  problems  facing 
modern  missions,  and  the  use  of  the  Spanish  future  subjunc¬ 
tive.  An  evening  spent  in  his  home  surrounded  by  his  family, 
his  books,  his  paintings,  many  of  the  latter  made  by  his  own 
hands,  was  a  liberal  education.  Current  events,  personal 
experiences  in  Hangchow  or  Buenos  Aires,  the  history  of  a 
word,  the  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  in 
various  religions,  about  which  you  might  have  asked  him — 
a  whole  world  might  be  visited  in  one  of  those  evenings. 
Happy  are  the  memories  of  those  students,  friends,  and  col¬ 
leagues  who,  like  the  author,  enjoyed  such  evenings. 

In  spite  of  the  remarkable  acquaintanceship  with  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  and  religion,  this  little  giant  had  received  meager 


formal  schooling.  Bom  in  the  Canadian  village  of  Bowman- 
ville,  near  Toronto,  his  father  died  when  Charles  was  twelve. 
He  was  thus  early  thrust  out  of  school  into  a  cold  world  to 
make  his  living.  He  secured  a  job  with  a  Toronto  lawyer. 
This  attorney  was  soon  astounded  to  find  that  his  young  office 
boy  was  taking  down  court  trials  in  his  own  kind  of  self- 
invented  shorthand.  This  so  impressed  his  employer  that  he 
took  young  Paul  on  a  trip  to  Europe.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  how  this  whetted  the  appetite  of  the  young  man  for 
language  and  for  old-world  culture.  Not  long  after  his  return 
to  Toronto  he  was  ready  to  make  the  great  adventure  of 
initiating  his  own  language  school. 

Into  the  Toronto  School  of  Languages  came  one  day  a 
Dutchman,  by  the  name  of  Rijnhart.  He  was  burning  up  with 
a  passion  to  save  and  serve  Tibet,  a  land  that  the  missionaries 
had  forgotten.  Before  he  started  for  that  far-away  country, 
he  felt  that  he  ought  to  know  English.  As  he  learned  English, 
he  confirmed  his  teacher  in  his  desire  to  identify  himself  with 
the  great  missionary  enterprise.  Another  student  volunteer 
had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  young  linguist.  This 
was  Miss  Jessie  Williams,  who  was  attending  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  who  had  been  studying  Latin  and  French 
under  Professor  Paul.  Their  joint  interest  in  languages  and 
missions  blossomed  into  love.  Soon  those  three  interests 
were  permanently  united  in  the  beautiful  family  life  which 
began  with  the  marriage  of  these  devoted  young  people. 

From  that  day  onward,  the  two  were  never  separated. 
Whether  at  home,  at  college,  at  national  conventions,  or  on 
world-wide  surveys,  Mrs.  Paul  was  always  at  the  side  of  her 
husband,  watching  after  his  precarious  health,  caring  for  his 
correspondence,  aiding  him  in  his  research,  and  inspiring  him 
to  greater  achievements.  As  Mrs.  Paul  said  later:  "We  had  no 
separate  life.  We  worked  together,  thought  together,  and 
went  together.  Sometimes  we  were  persuaded  that  I  should 
let  him  go  alone,  but  neither  of  us  was  ever  very  contented 
when  the  other  was  gone." 

What  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  did  for  the  poverty-stricken,  en¬ 
thusiastic  young  Rijnhart  in  those  early  days  was  a  prophecy 
of  what  they  would  continue  to  do  for  needy  missionaries 
throughout  their  lives.  When  no  missionary  board  could  be 
found  to  support  Rijnhart,  the  Pauls  gathered  a  group  of 
friends  who  saw  that  the  missionary  was  provided  with  all 


“They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives  together 


the  necessities.  Paul  published  a  little  sheet  called  "Tibet," 
by  which  he  kept  friends  informed  about  the  country,  its 
religion,  customs,  and  culture.  When  the  great  blow  fell,  with 
the  news  that  Peter  Rijnhart  had  been  murdered  in  Tibet,  this 
little  group  sent  money  to  bring  his  wife,  Dr.  Susie  Rijnhart, 
home. 

It  was  soon  after  their  marriage  that  the  Pauls  first  heard 
about  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Their  friend  Peter  Rijnhart  was 
so  anxious  to  start  for  Tibet  that  he  left  Toronto  on  foot,  deter¬ 
mined  to  walk  to  San  Francisco,  picking  up  money  on  the 
way.  He  carried  a  big  knapsack  on  his  back,  on  which  was 
printed  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel." 
He  stopped  at  churches  and  talked  and  talked  about  missions 
as  he  made  his  way  across  the  continent.  From  Kansas  he 
wrote  the  Pauls  an  enthusiastic  account  of  his  meeting  with 
some  wonderful  people  who  called  themselves  Christians.  He 
had  been  baptized  by  them.  This  set  the  Pauls  to  looking  for 
representatives  of  this  group  in  Toronto.  The  Cecil  Street 
Christian  Church,  with  W.  J.  Lhamon  as  pastor,  soon  had  the 
privilege  of  welcoming  this  brilliant  couple  as  members.  There 


Mrs.  Paul,  who  had  often  heard  her  husband  preach  in  French, 
heard  him  for  the  first  time  tell  the  gospel  story  in  English. 
He  became  pastor  of  the  church  for  a  brief  period  before  going 
to  Hiram  College. 

Out  of  the  friendship  established  between  the  Pauls  and 
the  Rijnharts  came  one  of  the  best  missionary  books  of  mod¬ 
em  times,  "With  the  Tibetans  in  Tent  and  Temple."  The  story 
represented  the  moving  experiences  and  the  profound  sacri¬ 
fices  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Rijnhart,  but  the  brilliant  and  burn¬ 
ing  phraseology  was  that  of  Charles  T.  Paul.  Typical  of  his 
humility,  his  name  did  not  appear  in  this  work,  as  was  the 
case  with  many  other  writings  for  which  he  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible.  His  early  interest  in  that  little  known  country  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  his  life.  For  that  land  he  trained  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  were  sent  later  by  his  church,  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  The  library  on  Tibet  which  he  gathered  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  is  probably  the  best  in  America.  It 
forms  a  section  of  the  larger  collection  of  some  16,000  units 
which  he  assembled  for  the  College  of  Missions,  which  library 
is  one  of  his  greatest  monuments. 

'The  World's  Greatest  Mission  Study  Class"  was  the  head¬ 
ing  of  a  front  page  article  in  The  Christian  Herald  of  New  York, 
March  19,  1902,  which  told  in  glowing  terms  of  the  young 
Paul's  work  in  his  new  home  at  Hiram  College.  The  article 
was  illustrated  by  photographs  of  some  of  the  leading  Disciples 
of  those  days  who  were  teaching  in  Hiram  and  aiding  in  this 
great  class — President  Zollars,  Professors  E.  B.  Wakefield,  R.  J. 
Dean,  E.  L.  Hall,  E.  M.  Snoddy,  and  others.  After  reporting 
various  activities  of  the  class,  including  the  beginning  of  a 
missionary  museum  and  participation  in  the  support  of  one  of 
its  former  members  as  a  missionary  to  India,  the  article  recited 
a  remarkable  letter  from  Harlan  P.  Beach.  Dr.  Beach  was 
educational  secretary  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
which  was  then  beginning  that  notable  sweep  of  colleges  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire.  He  wrote:  "It  may 
be  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  although  we  have 
over  five  hundred  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  though 
the  British  Volunteer  Union  has  classes  in  fifty  or  sixty  of  their 
institutions,  no  study  class  hitherto  has  reached  the  dimensions 
of  your  own.  You  thus  stand  first  in  the  student  world  in  this 
respect,  for  which  let  me  congratulate  you." 

Once  having  begun,  through  his  wide  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages,  of  geography,  and  of  literature,  to  live  a  world  life, 


Paul  desired  to  live  it  to  the  full.  This  he  became  persuaded 
by  some  of  his  friends  could  be  done  in  the  great  Chinese 
Empire.  He  accepted  an  invitation  in  1906  to  teach  in  the 
University  of  Nanking.  He  was  just  initiating  a  brilliant  career 
in  China  when  suddenly  he  was  stricken  with  smallpox.  His 
miraculous  recovery  through  the  devotion  and  prayers  of  his 
ever  faithful  wife,  after  the  doctors  had  given  him  up,  furnished 
a  spiritual  experience  which  had  a  profound  influence  on  him 
and  his  family.  His  faith  in  God  ever  afterwards  matched  his 
love  for  truth  and  his  anxiety  to  serve. 

From  the  Orient  Paul  brought  back  one  great  consuming 
idea,  the  necessity  for  better  training  for  missionaries.  His 
discerning  mind  could  see  the  profound  transformations  that 
were  coming  in  the  Far  East.  Missionaries,  to  take  their 
proper  share  in  those  changes,  should  be  well  grounded  in 
the  various  problems  of  civilization.  Up  to  that  time,  Christian 
workers  in  the  West  had  gone  to  mission  lands  simply  with 
the  preparation,  usually  theological,  which  served  for  their 
work  at  home.  Paul  believed  that  one  who  desired  to  render 
Christian  service  in  a  foreign  country  should,  like  any  other 
professional  man,  have  special  training.  This  would  include 
preparation  in  the  language,  literature,  history,  and  religion 
of  the  people  whom  he  proposed  to  serve. 

The  preparation  of  missionaries  became  the  dominant  de¬ 
sire  of  his  life.  About  that  time  plans  were  taking  shape  for 
the  great  World  Missionary  Conference  to  be  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  June,  1910.  With  enthusiasm  Paul  threw  himself  into 
the  study  of  missionary  preparation,  as  considered  by  Com¬ 
mission  Five,  whose  report  profoundly  impressed  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  gathering. 

In  the  meantime,  the  women  of  his  church,  who  had  been 
discussing  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  missionary  train¬ 
ing  school  since  1884,  had  set  themselves  to  the  raising  of  a 
fund  for  the  erection  of  a  building  which  would  serve  both  as 
a  school  for  missionaries  and  as  headquarters  for  the  Christian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  A  site  was  chosen  in  a  beautiful 
suburb  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  ground  was  broken  in  August, 
1907,  and  three  years  later,  on  August  18,  1910,  the  building 
was  dedicated. 

Dr.  Paul  was  called  from  Hiram  College  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  new  Missionary  Training  School  in  May,  1910.  Tw'o 
years  later  when  the  Missionary  Training  School  became  the 


College  of  Missions,  he  assumed  the  presidency.  Here  the 
advanced  recommendations  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  were 
first  put  into  practice. 

No  idea  ever  swept  through  the  Disciples  of  Christ  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  did  this  conception  of  an  enlarged 
preparation  of  candidates  as  a  part  of  a  great  new  missionary 
crusade.  A  carefully  selected  group  of  young  people  who 
were  already  graduates  of  colleges  were  started  on  a  course 
of  study  involving  the  science  of  missions,  comparative  re¬ 
ligions,  non-Christian  civilizations,  languages,  and  other 
subjects  that  would  prepare  them  to  meet  conditions  found  in 
whatever  country  they  might  be  called  to  serve.  By  1940 
this  college  could  count  some  three  hundred  graduates  who 
were  serving  as  missionaries  in  fifteen  different  countries 
around  the  world. 

The  great  success  of  the  College  of  Missions  soon  made 
that  institution  a  center  of  missionary  enthusiasm.  President 
Paul  became  the  outstanding  missionary  advocate,  speaker, 
writer,  teacher,  of  his  church.  Other  denominations  were 
equally  inspired  with  this  new  conception.  Dr.  W.  Douglas 
MacKenzie,  president  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  had 
been  working  along  these  same  lines.  In  1911  he  estab¬ 
lished  at  Hartford  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  similar 
in  curriculum  to  the  one  in  Indianapolis.  The  close  co¬ 
operation  between  Dr.  MacKenzie  and  Dr.  Paul  in  those 
pioneer  days  continued  through  the  years  and  finally  led  to 
the  uniting  of  the  two  institutions  at  Hartford  in  1927. 

Everything  around  the  College  of  Missions  partook  of  the 
elegance  of  its  president.  Amusing  it  was  at  times  to  see 
the  people  of  his  church,  used  to  the  free  and  informal  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Middle  West,  try  to  swing  into  the  elegant  lan¬ 
guage,  the  dignified  dress,  the  formal  worship,  the  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  research,  which  before  had  hardly  been 
considered  a  concomitant  of  the  informal  body  known  as  the 
Disciples  of  Christ.  For  the  average  minister,  state  secretary, 
or  layman  of  the  Disciples  to  visit  the  College  of  Missions 
in  those  days  and  be  entertained  in  the  delightful  "Charles  T. 
Paul  guest  room,"  furnished  by  one  of  the  few  opulent  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  President,  was  not  only  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson  in  World  Christianity  but  a  lesson  in  the  value  of 
aesthetics  as  well.  Not  that  the  institution  permeated  by  the 
personality  of  this  gentleman-scholar  was  stiff  or  high-brow. 
Its  democracy,  its  fine  spirit  of  fellowship,  represented  among 


other  things  by  guests  joining  with  students  and  faculty  in 
washing  the  dishes  after  meals,  will  always  be  remembered. 
But  just  as  the  President  never  was  content  to  use  any  but 
the  proper  word  or  cite  any  but  the  best  authority,  so  all 
who  came  into  the  building  were  somehow  lifted  up  to  a 
higher  standard.  Even  the  tradesman  delivering  vegetables 
felt  that  here  was  a  unique  institution,  though  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  express  it  in  the  refined  phraseology 
of  its  president:  "The  ideals  of  the  College  of  Missions  are 
those  of  sound  scholarship,  spiritual  development,  intelligent 
devotion,  and  effective  service."  Not  only  did  every  mission 
station  of  the  Disciples  receive  this  message  of  refinement 
but  a  like  influence  was  exerted  on  every  educational  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  church  in  the  United  States. 

President  Paul  early  became  interested  in  Spanish  culture. 
When  the  Protestant  forces  of  North  America  decided  in 
1916  to  make  a  united  approach  to  Latin  America,  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  in  that  movement.  The  author  of  these 
lines,  whose  duty  it  became  to  work  with  various  members 
preparing  the  exhaustive  commission  reports  for  the  Panama 
Congress,  can  never  forget  the  inspiration  received  from 
watching  the  workings  especially  of  four  brilliant  minds — 
Charles  T.  Paul,  W.  Douglas  MacKenzie,  president  of  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary,  Henry  Churchill  King,  president  of  Oberlin 
College,  and  Robert  E.  Speer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America.  Following  the  Panama  Con¬ 
gress,  Dr.  Paul  visited  the  capitals  of  South  America  as  a 
part  of  a  deputation  from  the  Congress.  He  addressed  in 
beautiful  Castilian  great  audiences  in  the  public  theaters  of 
Lima,  Santiago,  and  Buenos  Aires.  Hundreds  of  intellectuals 
who  had  never  heard  the  evangelical  message  were  charmed 
by  his  eloquence.  Two  American  missionaries  were  over¬ 
heard  discussing  one  of  the  addresses.  "Who  in  the  world 
do  you  suppose  wrote  that  speech  for  him!"  exclaimed  one. 
"I  don't  know,  but  it  wasn't  you,"  replied  his  companion. 
"That  speech  was  filled  with  subjunctives.  During  the  twenty 
years  I  have  listened  to  your  Spanish,  I  never  heard  you 
use  one." 

In  the  quaint  little  catalogue  of  the  Toronto  School  of 
Languages  issued  in  1891,  Paul  stated  certain  principles  for 
language  study:  whoever  wishes  to  speak  a  foreign  language 
must  think  in  it — learn  words  by  associating  them  with  ideas, 
as  children  do — work  for  a  small  "stock  vocabulary"  which 


is  the  basis  of  conversation — unconnected  words  are  not 
language,  so  use  words  only  in  their  true  connection. 

Anyone  of  ordinary  ability  can  learn  to  speak  a  modern 
language  in  a  few  weeks  if  he  will  apply  himself  properly, 
was  the  belief  of  Teacher  Paul.  One  day  he  received  a 
frantic  appeal  from  a  greatly  perturbed  student  of  McGill 
University  who  had  just  learned  that  he  was  to  be  quizzed 
on  German  in  his  Ph.D.  examination.  He  knew  no  German. 
The  test  was  two  weeks  off.  All  right,  let's  gol  Teacher 
and  student  cancelled  all  other  engagements  and  studied 
German  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  daily  in  Paul's  home. 
The  test  was  passed,  the  degree  won. 

The  way  that  young  Paul  had  perfected  his  own  German 
a  few  months  previously  is  interesting.  The  pastor  of  a  large 
Lutheran  church  in  Toronto,  Dr.  L.  C.  Genzmer,  was  noted 
as  a  German  scholar.  Paul  attended  his  church,  cultivated 
the  pastor's  friendship,  and  finally  secured  an  invitation  to 
live  in  the  minister's  home.  For  months  the  young  disciple 
sat  at  the  feet  of  this  master  of  German  and  soaked  himself 
in  the  literature  of  that  land. 

Italian  was  one  of  this  young  man's  favorite  tongues.  He 
was,  however,  not  satisfied  with  his  progress  in  its  study. 
One  day  he  met  an  Italian  gentleman  on  the  street.  The 
man  was  broke  and  disheartened,  but  evidently  a  scholar. 
Would  he  like  to  come  to  live  with  the  Pauls?  He  certainly 
would.  He  became  practically  a  member  of  the  family,  while 
his  young  host  ate  Italian  morning,  noon,  and  night.  One 
day  the  Italian  gentleman  notified  his  beloved  friends  that 
he  must  leave  them.  The  next  day  in  a  down-town  hotel 
he  was  arrested,  taken  to  the  United  States  and  lodged  in 
prison  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  was  all  a  tremendous  shock 
to  his  benefactors.  They  investigated  and  became  convinced 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  real  criminal  who  had  planted 
stolen  goods  on  their  friend.  The  whole  Paul  family  went 
to  see  him  in  the  Columbus  state  prison.  Behind  the  bars, 
they  had  a  touching  reunion.  The  warden  agreed  to  give  the 
prisoner  work  in  the  prison  library,  where  his  brilliant  talents 
were  soon  recognized.  Good  behavior  shortened  his  sentence. 
When  he  encountered  the  difficulties  that  usually  haunt  the 
road  of  a  former  convict,  the  Pauls  gave  generously  out  of  their 
meager  earnings  until  their  old  friend  could  reestablish  him¬ 
self. 


To  stroll  from  the  homes  of  the  humble  to  the  halls  of  the 
aristocrats  was  an  easy  matter  for  Charles  T.  Paul.  In  1926, 
he  was  invited  to  spend  a  year  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
as  a  lecturer  on  missions.  It  was  somewhat  like  a  Daniel 
walking  into  a  lion's  den.  Missions  on  a  university  campus, 
in  the  midst  of  hard-boiled  scientists  and  skeptical  students, 
with  a  large  group  of  the  latter  from  "foreign  mission''  lands. 
What  a  job!  But  soon  this  polished  gentleman  and  world 
scholar  had  captured  the  campus.  It  was  a  great  year  for 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  for  ecumenical  Christianity] 

A  life  friend  of  Professor  Paul,  C.  M.  Yocum,  in  commenting 
on  his  versatility,  cites  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  Japan  in  the  spring  of  1930.  She 
had  not  had  College  of  Missions  training.  So  when  President 
and  Mrs.  Paul  were  in  Indianapolis  for  vacation,  Mr.  Yocum 
asked  Dr.  Paul  to  name  a  few  books  which  the  candidate 
might  read  before  sailing  and  on  the  steamer  en  route. 
Paul  answered,  "I'll  give  you  a  list  tomorrow."  Next  day 
he  came  with  a  list  of  some  twenty-five  to  thirty  volumes  on 
Japan.  The  title  of  each  book  was  given,  the  author,  the 
publisher,  the  price,  and  a  brief  summary  or  review  of  its 
contents.  And  at  the  end  of  the  list  was  this  note:  "My 
catalogues  are  in  Hartford,  hence  I  could  not  have  access 
to  them;  you  may  find  some  inaccuracies  in  this  list  but  I 
think  it  is  fairly  reliable."  "Fairly  reliable"!  It  was  absolutely 
accurate  and  far  more  extensive  than  the  candidate  could 
possibly  cover. 

Although  Japan  was  not  his  specialty,  nevertheless  with¬ 
out  catalogues  and  on  vacation  he  had  an  expert's  knowledge 
of  those  "disciplines,"  to  use  his  own  term,  necessary  for 
preparation  for  missionary  service  in  Japan. 

Another  illustration  of  the  way  he  used  his  remarkable 
fund  of  information  is  shown  in  his  report  made  to  the  College 
of  Missions  board  of  trustees  in  June,  1931.  After  listing  his 
duties  in  his  own  department  he  reported  the  following: 

"In  addition  to  these  regular  courses  in  my  depart¬ 
ment,  I  was  invited  by  Dean  Potter  to  give  a  series  of 
six  lectures  on  Latin  America  before  the  Theological 
Seminary,  according  to  Hartford's  newly  adopted  plan 
of  making  available  to  all  students  for  the  ministry 
some  knowledge  of  the  cultural  development,  religious 


conditions,  and  missionary  problems  of  the  principal 
world  areas  and  civilizations,  as  a  stimulus  and  basis 
of  their  own  continued  interest  in  world  missions  and 
the  support  of  the  churches  for  which  they  will  minister. 
I  am  asked  to  repeat  the  series  next  year  on  an  extended 
scale,  and  indeed  to  regard  it  as  a  permanent  part  of 
my  program. 

"Notwithstanding  the  already  ample  demands  of 
Latin  America,  I  found  it  virtually  impossible  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Kennedy  School  not  to  undertake 
special  work  in  other  fields.  Application  arose  for  a 
course  on  Japan  chiefly  from  candidates  sent  to  Hartford 
by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Board  to  be  prepared  for 
service  in  that  country.  Since  no  one  else  on  the  facul¬ 
ties  seemed  qualified  to  give  the  required  course,  the 
duty  fell  to  me.  Either  I  had  to  accept  it  or  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  have  immediately  left  Hartford  disappointed, 
and  unable  to  find  such  a  course  elsewhere.  This 
meant  for  me  an  extra  class  throughout  the  whole 
year  (sixty  lectures  in  all)  covering  the  History,  Litera¬ 
ture,  Art,  Religions,  Contemporary  Life,  and  Missions 
of  Japan;  besides  assistance  to  one  of  the  student  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  degree,  whose  thesis  dealt  with  'Confucian 
Development  in  Japanese  Thought.'  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  I  was  called  upon  to  conduct  a  seminar  involving 
many  hours  of  interpretative  reading  of  Spanish  chron¬ 
icles  relating  to  the  Philippines,  in  a  course  which  had 
to  be  provided  for  a  Ph.D.  candidate  who  is  preparing 
a  thesis  on  Philippine  Missions.  Also  I  assisted  in  sem¬ 
inars  on  other  thesis  work  concerning  China,  Japan,  and 
Latin  America." 

The  outstanding  events  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Paul  through 
which  he  made  his  contribution  to  the  world's  betterment 
are  as  follows: 

Founding  and  direction  of  the  School  of  Languages  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

Founding  and  direction  in  1900  of  the  largest  class  for 
mission  study  in  the  United  States,  in  connection  with  his 
teaching  at  Hiram  College. 

Professorship  in  the  University  of  Nanking  in  1905,  cut 
short  by  his  contracting  of  smallpox. 


Presidency  of  the  College  of  Missions  at  Indianapolis, 
founded  in  1910,  initiating  a  new  emphasis  on  the  graduate 
preparation  of  missionaries. 

Participation,  in  1916,  in  a  revolutionary  approach  to 
Christian  missions  in  Latin  America,  through  the  Missionary 
Congress  in  Panama,  and  leadership  in  a  notable  pilgrimage 
around  South  America. 

A  year's  journey  in  1922-23  to  study  missionary  problems 
in  the  Orient,  which  included  fellowship  with  Buddhist  priests 
while  living  in  their  monasteries  in  China. 

From  1929,  Dr.  Paul's  multiple  activities  were  centered  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  the  College  of  Missions  was  affi¬ 
liated  with  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation.  Here,  while 
continuing  as  president  of  the  College  of  Missions,  he  fully 
identified  himself  with  the  faculty  of  the  Hartford  Foundation 
and  carried  forward  his  great  work  until  the  autumn  of  1940, 
when  his  final  illness  overtook  him. 

A  mere  mention  of  these  mountain  peaks  in  the  life  of 
one  man  impresses  us  with  the  fact  that  here  was  a  real 
leader,  an  original  thinker,  a  brilliant  scholar,  a  patient 
teacher,  a  writer  of  charm,  a  surpassing  linguist,  a  great 
Christian. 

On  hearing  of  his  passing  a  former  student  wrote  from 
China:  "We  loved  him.  Our  ideals  have  been  higher  because 
he  passed  this  way.  We  are  very  humble  now  as  we  pause 
for  self-examination,  knowing  he  has  left  us.  He  expected 
so  much  of  usl  We  need  to  remember  that  and  press  on 
harder  toward  the  mark  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  a  mark  set  so  definitely  upon  the  brow  of  our  little 
Prexy." 

The  explanation  of  the  greatness  of  Charles  T.  Paul  is 
given  by  his  noble  companion  who  accompanied  him  every 
step  over  this  winding  pathway  of  peace  and  service:  "Our 
faith  in  God  was  the  foundation  of  our  life.  We  trusted  in 
him  and  in  his  service  found  our  joy.  Our  road  was  by  no 
means  smooth,  but  we  believed  God  was  guiding  us.'' 
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